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ABSTRACT 



This study of a traditional elementary social 
studies curriculum was conducted in sixteen school 
systems in Iowa and southern Minnesota located in 
cities of 10,000 or above population. Approximately 
1600 practicinr, teachers K-6 (roughly, 200 per grade 
level) rated a "traditional" course of study as to the 
importance and/or relevance of the topics it contained. 
They also supplied information about their backgrounds, 
workinf: conditions and preferences. 

The purposes of the study were to: 

1. determine the areas of the traditional 
social studies curriculum which were still 
relevant/important and those which should 
be deleted, 

2. determine what additions to the curriculum 
would be desirable in terms of contemporary 
needs, 

3. compile a profile of elementary teachers in 
their role as social studies instructors, 
and determine what, if any, relationship 
existed between their backgrounds and how 
they rated the curriculum. 
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Two instruments, the Curriculum Rating Sc^le ( CRS ) and 
the Teacher Information Form ( TIPl) , v;e re ^ developed and used • 
in this study. Analysis of data from responses to the CRS 
consisted of computing; the averafc rating: of each topic by 
all participants, and then deriving the rating, reliability 
of each avera^.e score by computing the average off diagonal 
inter-rater correlation and the Spearman-Brovvn prophecy 
formula. The TIF data was coded v/here possible, the re- 
mainder being cater.orized. Correlations v-/ith ratings v/ere 
computed betw.e.en TIF scales an,d-.CRp ratihp.s, using the TIF 
cate^tories to compute AOV's on the CRS" > Composite pro- 
files on the CRS ratinp:s were plotted for "sii?;nif icant" 
TIF scale values and cate^Tories . 

Study findinfjs indiCvate that v;hile a part of the 
traditional elementary social studies curriculum should 
be retained, a considerable portion of it could v/ell be 
deleted in favor of topics more relevant to today's students. 
It would also appear that both inservice training in social 
studies areas, and some chanf^es in working conditions/ 
classroom organization could result in more effective im- 
plementation of the social studies curriculum--traditional 
or otherwise. 



Introduction 

The scope and variety of materials in the field or elemen- 
tary social studies has never been p;reater than it is today. 
However, despite the wealth of resources available, there is 
dissatisfaction wixh the effectiveness of elementary social 
studies prof^.rams. Curriculum guide development and the selec- 
tion of texts and supplementary material by committees of teachers 
and administrators, parents, and students has been an ongoing 
activity in many school districts for years. Nevertheless, this 
area of the elementary curriculum can be identified as one where 
most ser.ments of both school and community feel the goals of 
society are not being adequately met. 

;/hat is the problem? Inherent in the burgeoning questions 
concerning the field of elementary social studies is whether the 
curriculum is composed of appropriate topics placed at appro- 
priate grade levels. The core of the traditional social studies 
curriculum has largely been a static combination of history and 
geography, with little or nothing eliminated as society changed, 
but with additions constantly being made. Perhaps part of the 
confusion and dissatisfaction with the elementary social studies 
curriculum found today comes from trying to do too much in tbo 
little time, and in retaining topics and areas no longer relevant 
to today's society. 

To illustrate this point, we might consider the traditional 
curriculum at the fifth grade level which has most often consisted 
of a study of United States history and geography. Recently, a 
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number of textbook companies have attempted to broaden the base 
of this curriculum by infuBincT varying numbers of concepts dravm 
from other social sciences. In addition, new prof^rams based on 
social science disciplines other than geography and history have 
become available — indicating; a trend toward offerint^r. an alterna- 
tive pror,ram at the elementary level. Ivia.ny of these materials 
are excitinp;, and appear to offer a new and valuable point of 
view to students. In these profr,rams, the elementary school years 
are devoted to areas such as understanding of self, one's roles, 
others, their roles, societies, how and why societies form and 
other similar concepts. The premise of these alternate programs . 
is that one must understand oneself and one's interaction with 
others on both an individual and a group level before other things 
are approached. This premise needs to be considered thoroughly 
and positively by those responsible for implementing the social 
studies program in the classroom. Are elementary social studies 
teachers aware and presently capable of implementing such pro- 
r.rams? Perhaps a part of the problem in effectively teaching 
elementary social studies lies in the background and competencies 
of the individual teacher. 
Purposes of the Study 

The purposes of this study were to i 

1. determine v/hat areas of a traditional"'" elementary social 
studies curriculum practicing teachers v/ould consider 
important and appropriate and/or relevant in today's 
social studies program. 

-^Traditional as renresonted by those items found in A £ypi£^ 
Cours.e Study , a publication by "./illiam H. Nault based upon a 
nationwide study of' social studies curriculae. 
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2. determine v/hat areas of a traditional curriculum 
would be identified as obsolete, inappropriate, or 
non-relevant to the total social studies curriculum 
or to a curriculum for a specific f;rade. 

3. determine what suggestions practicing teachers would 
make as to elimination or transfer of topics, addition 
of topics, or substitution of topics in the curriculum. 

4. compile a profile of the professional background, 

• trainin^^ preferences, and areas of strengths and 
weakness of elementary teachers in their role as 
social studies instructors. 

5. investir.ate the relationship (if any) between the 
indicated curriculum chanres and thG characteristics of 
the teachers in their role as social studies instructors. 

Rela, ted Res f-^^rch and Rationale 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ AmonrT the recent research having a direct bearing on this 

study is a text evaluation study which focus'ed on developinG a 
procedure for choosing elementary social studies textbooks. This 
procedure was tested using current fifth grade t-exts which were 
rated by practicing fifth grade teachers. The findings of this 
study indicated that many teachers were relatively conservative 
in their choice of text, rating the new alternative programs 
quite low. (l) It- is possible that the teacher-raters simply 
preferred teaching a familiar, traditional, history-geography- 
based study of the United States to working with the content of 
an alternative program. However, the question arises as to what 
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effect the training, and background of the teachers had on their 
attitudes toward new programs which depended more highly on social 
sciences such as anthropology or nociolorj for the core of their 
pror.rams than on the "usual" history-r,eor,raphy combination. 

Additional related research with a direct bearing on this 
study consists of two pieces of curriculum research — the Cagwell" 
Nault Analysi-R of Courses o f Study (2)and the Nault-FiSOhgr-PaSSOW 
Analysis of Courses of Study (3) --which identified courses of 
study, curriculum fiuides, syllabi, and other instructional pub- 
lications obtained from the chief officer of public instruction 
and from the county, city, and local systems within each of the 
fifty states. Curriculum I.^aterials. (^1-) an annual publication 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
supplied a biblio.-rraphy of materials-which was also consulted. 
From these sources, curriculum specialists selected (on the basis 
of their professional judgment promising p,uides for analysis. 
The ihajor criteria used to judge the bulletins under considera- 
tion~T'7¥f¥' that the courses of study would cover: (a) all major 
subject areas; (b) the grades fCindergarten-Twelve ; (c) all sec- 
tions of the country; (d) school units of various sizes (city, 
county, state); and (e) publication dates of I965 or-later. 

From the above analyses, Ty pical Course of Study - Kin^gr- 
mr ten Th r-nn ph Grade 12 . (5) by V/illiam li. Nault was developed. 
This work lists the topics found to be typically taught in the 
United States at each grade level (K-12) in social studies, 
science, lariguare arts, health and safety, and arithmetic. V/ith 
the permission of Dr. Nault, the topics for the area of social 
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K-6 were extracted and used as the basis for Part A of the Gurri-^ 
culum Ratinr Scale ( CRS ) ■ one of the two instruments developed • 
for use in this study. 

In the lir,ht of such findinp.s, a study of teacher evaluation 
of the traditional elementary social studies curriculum and of the 
characteristics of those teachers in their role as social studies 
instructors would appear to be of value in determining at least 
a partial answer to the question of v;hy dissatisfaction with the 
present elementary social studies prof,ram is prevalent. 

Gf^neral Procedures 

This study was conducted during the 197^^75 and 1975-76 
academic years. During; the fall and winter of 197^-75 identifi- 
cation and selection of participating^: school systems was made. 
Those school systems located in cities of 10,000 or above popula- 
tion within the State of Iowa and in the southern half of the 
State of I.'linnesGta were contacted and supplied with back^^round 
information and samples of the instruments ' to be used by parti- 
cipantG--the Curriculum R^tin.-^ Scale and the Teagh^r Inf Qrma.tiQH 
Form. " Thirty-eirht school systems were contacted, and sixteen 
arreed to participate after presentinp, the proposal to their 
respective social studies curriculum committees. These sixteen 
participating.^ systems represented both the geOf^raphical and popu- 
lation distribution aspects of the area. 



^■Copies of the CRS and TIF may be found in the Appendix to 
this article. 
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Each school system participating in the study identified a 
time period in v/hich to conduct the study in their schools. A 
four-week period for completion of participation was suggested. 
Thirteen systems participated between January and June of 1975f 
and three participated between September and November of 1975» 
Each participating school system indicated the number of 
teachers at each grade level, K-6, who v;ere involved in teaching 
social studies, A packet of materials consisting of the appro- 
priate version of Part A of the CRS for the grade level- and all 
of Parts B and C of this instrument, plus a copy of the TIF was 
prepared for each potential participant. Cover letters from the 
administrative offices of each system accompanied this material, 

- and teachers participated on a self-selection basis, with about 
68;^ of those contacted electing to participate. All materials ^ ^ 

• were .distributed and collected through the central administrative 
offices of the participating school systems. 

Each participating elementary teacher completed the two 
survey instruments previously mentioned. The Curriculum Hatinr: 
Sc^ le contained the social studies topics found to be commonly 
taught at each grade level, K-6, placed in a format v;hich allowed 
the teacher-participant to indicate his rating of each topic. A 
topic rating of 1 was the lowest rating po^:sible, and a 5 the 
highest possible (Fart A of the CRS ) , Teachers received only 
the list of topics commonly taught at their grade level, thus re- 
sponding only for the grade level they were pr^esently teaching. 
Each ''?3t of topics was followed by tv/o Questions regarding curri- 
culum change with space in which to respond to them (Parts ii and 
C of the CRS ) . Part 3 asked participants to indicate v/hat topics 
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they would eliminate from the curriculum .or transfer to another 
.-rade level. Part C asked teachers to su.^:^,. finest deairablo addi- 
tions to the curriculum, and to indicate what substitutions they 
would recommend for topics listed but considered inappropriate 
or irrelevant. 

The second instrument ( TIF ) asked the teacher-participant 
to provide information about himself, his professional background, 
his teaching situation and preferences, and his training'! in the 
area of social studies. Participants completed both instruments 
on. an. individually anonymous basis. Number codinf, was placed on 
each set of instruments to prevent the possibility of mismatching 
the participants CJiS and TIF responses, the numbering for each 
rrade level beinr: of a different color to assist in sorting and 
data recording; . 

Ana.lvsis of Data 

The followinp; analysis of data v/as conducted. Two types of 
information were investi^c^ated refcarding the Gijj:xigi,llum Ratinr 
Scale (GRS) . First, a score for each topic, K-6, was derived 
by computing the average rating for the topic by all participating 
teacher raters. The rating-reliability of the average score thus 
derived was then, estimated by computing the average off-diagonal 
inter-rater correlation and the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 

Analysis of the data from the Teacher InforrnRtion Form i'UZ) 
consisted of first coding the data where possible, and categori- 
zing the remainder. The TIF coded data was then merged with the 
CBS. data. Correlations with ratings were computed between TII^ 
-scales-and QBS. ratings, using the TIF categories to compute AOV's 
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on the CSS. "Composite" profiles on the QBS. ratings v/ere then 
plotted for "significant" TIF scale values and categories. 

Findings and Conclusions - CRS 

This study would seem to indicate a desire and need for 
curriculum change in elementary social studies. On a five point 
rating scale, the hir;hest avera^^e composite rating for any grade 
level v/as 3.6501, In reviev/ing the average composite ratings 
for all r.rside levels, K~6, according to the suggested guideline 
for retention (3.5 or above average rating) applied to individual 
curriculum topics, the traditional curriculum for several grade 
levels v/ould be completely discarded. As seen in the table 
below, the composite average rating for Grades 2, 3$ smd 6 
does not meet the standard of an average rating of 3.5 or above, 

Averapte Composite Rn tinge of 
Curriculum Topics by Grade Xievel 



/ 

Grade Level f^umber of Topics Average Composite Rating 

' of Curriculum Topics*-^ 
^ ^ : t 

Kindergarten 11 3.612 

Grade One 17 ^ : 3.582 

Grade Two 15 / 3.389 

Grade Three / . 11 3.312 

Grade Four 11 3.3^^ " 

Gradff Five 13 3.650 

Grade Six 13 3.^l6 



"Fip.ures rounded' off to three decimal places. 



This observation is confirmed when referrinp. to the avera^.e 
rating's, topic by topic; "of the individual if;!;rade levels. (See 
Tables 1-? in Appendix for average ratin/^s of individual topics 
by grade level.) Roughly, 2?^ to pics would be re- 

tained at any one f;rade level (27V v . ,rade level, for- 

example, and 76^ at fifth prade level). The majority of the parade 
levels would retain one-third to one-half of the topics pre- 
sented through the traditional curriculum, as represented by 
the GRS . The af.reement of the raters in their ratings, accordinf, 
to correlation statistics, was at least 0.80 at all grade levels 
with the exception of the sixth ;T,rade level, ' reaching a O.89 
level of agreement for the first parade level. It would appear, 
therefore, that substantial curriculum chan/^,e would be desirable 
and possible, thu^: pavln^^T the way for other and more important, 
appropriate and/or relevant topics which would better meet the 
child's need nov/ and in his later life. 

V/hon extracting; those parts of the "typical" course of study 
whrcli participants rated sufficiently hifr^h for retention in the 
elementary social studies curriculum, the following grade level 
emphases may be seen. 

Kindorf^arten home and individual relationships 

- correlation of science/social studios con- 
cerninr, natural phenomena 

Grade One oitizonnhip/patriotism 

- the school -community 

- selected holidays^ cultural and/or patriotic 
in nature 

Grade Two ^ community norvicoa and holporo 

- citiiiionnhip/patriotinm (throur.h colobrntionn 
or national holidays) 

- eoonomicn, illutiitratod by a ntudy of food 

- interdepend one 0 

13 
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*^Grade Three - Anerican Indians 

- Pioneers 

- Food sources 

- Outsuahding citizens (emphasis on citizenship and politics) 

- Kaps and globes 

Trie above was inadevertently omitted fron^ the manuscripL^ 
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Grade Four - relating home state to nation and world 
(interdependence) 

- different' typej of communities and life styles 

- study of the globe 

Grade Five - exploration and discovery 

- settlement of the New World 

- colonial and pioneer life 

- westward movement 

- industrial and cultural growth 
~ contemporar'^'' life in the U.S. 

- natural "ces — science/social studies 
combinp ' .on 

- fundamerr-ii skills - skills emphasis^ 
(U.S. hitj^^w , and geography with some evidence 
of other disciplines such as economics, socio- 
logy, anthropology, etc.) 

Grade Six - lands and people - Western Hemisphere 

- Canada and Mexico 

- international relationships 

- map/chart/graph skills 



All of these topics are extremely broad as stated, and reflect 
much of what can presently be found in a traditional or semi- 
traditional curriculum almost anywhere in the country. However, 
they could be approached and developed in a myriad of ways, either 
staying close to the traditional use of history and geography as 
the major social science disciplines to be developed within the 
expanding horizons approach or by inclusion of or a shift of 
emphasis to other social sciences disciplines as bases either 
within or outside of the expanding horizons scope and sequence. 

It may very well be time for a complete restructuring of the 
elementary social studios curriculum to a structure along the 
lines of some of the recent global education formats — one in 
which tho world is viowod as a totality with the United States 
being om of many intordopondont partn, rather than being pro- 
aontod ao tho focal point to which all other countries and cultures 



are related or compared. Or, it may be that curriculum chanre 
cnn effectively be made within the expandinr horizons framework, 
but with r.reater emphasis at each f^rade level on other nations, 
people, and cultures. Or, perhaps a still different structure 
needs to be developed. 

At any rate, if the low-rated topics presently found in 
typical traditiov> t ae are discarded, tli^ire is con- 

siderable opportunity to implement the topics sugf'jested as hif,hly 
desirable and, in some cases "necessary" additions to the cur- 
riculum would be feasible. In this manner, some improvement of 
curriculum effectiveness could be made, though one must keep in 
mind that curriculum is only one side of the coin. The traininp;, 
skills level/and interest of the instructor is of at least 
equal impo r tanc e . 

Grade by rr:.'--*, the follcvinr. emphases mi^rht considered 

as "necessary an: -or desirable" curriculum additif^s. It may be 

noted that a nurr nrr of these additions reflect a f rxi^n/T; that 

some primary topic? should not be explored at a lov.er Rrade 

level. Others cross subject lines presently used, thus sur- 

restinf the desirability of correlation, particularly between 

the science/social studies areas. 

Kinderr.n>""r^r - Safety/Health 

Community Helnnrs 
' Self-concept/values 

- Career Education 

- Life Styles 

fJrade Ono - Kcolofy 

Drur, Education 

- SSolf-concopt/Valuon 

- Family Rolationn 

1 () 



- Career Education 

- Economics 

- Social Conventions/Rules 

- Human Relations 

Grade Two - Map/Olobe Skills 

- Economics 

- Ecology 

- Self-concept/Values 

- Career Education 

- Human Relations 

Grade Three - Citizenship/Patriotism 

- Minority Groups 

- Career yiucation 

- Self-concept/Values 

- Current Events 

- Other Cultures 

- Human Relations 

- Maps/Globes/Graphs 

- Economics 

Grade Four - Self "-cai^oept/Vali-ues 

- - aa^ :\3lations 

- ifepE, lobes 

^ 1 a rr^^':^- Events 
^ 2:?ire==rr Education 

- -.Ciur- ... Tate 

- T]pe :>letropolitan Community 

- » rliGtory 

- Ltiin^rri ties 

- Tover/uuent 

- ')Tuf' iMucation 

Grade Five - . -:ate History 

- - .v^r/^^lobe Skills 

- , e'Qr":raphy 

- vr^^^r Education 

- ' .>>M''rnt Events 

/ro; ty Cultures 

- ^ ovrrr^iient 

- „ I'u ^ iucation 

GradG Six - Hurnar^ delations 

- Ci3rr^^ livents 

- ':^-ll . vncept/Val ues 

- Ar'^:vicin History 



oovoral troncln wi ■ :-ontdnuo thx'our.h at least sovoral rrado 
levels appear in thon^ ^ ,or,ted additions. A ntronr, emphasia on 
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Self -concept/Values and Human Relations, whether in a family/ 
neighborhood or a broader setting, is found at most grade levels. 
Concern for upr.rading children's skills in map and globe use 
.(even though already represented in the traditional curriculum 
presented to the raters) is reemphasized. There also is a 
feeling that children need to be introduced to basic concepts 
in disciplines and topics which have a heavy bearing on the 
quality of life today — such as economics and ecology. Interest 
in career education, newly mandated, also is strongly suggested. 
Overall, these and the other suggested additions fall into two 
broad areas, self and others, and basic cognitive information 
and skills. 

A combination of the areas of the traditional curriculum 
which met the retention guideline and at least some of the areas 
suggested as additions to the curriculum might well produce a 
stronger elementary social studies curriculum. Individual school 
districts would need to make a thoughtful selection, based on 
local needs/goals as v/ell as on state and national objectives. 

Findinp:st Teacher Infor mati^on Form (TIF) 

The 1615 elementary teachers who responded to the Teacher 
Info rmg^tion Form ( TIF) represent a self-selected sample in twelve 
Iowa and four southern Minnesota school systems in communities of 
10,000 or above population. By grade level, the following number 
of participating teachers and the percentage of the total sample 
they represented werej 1^-^178 (11^), Grade One-269 (l7-')» ^-^rade 
Two-2^!8 (I^kO, Crado Three-?!:?? (1^^^), (irado Four-247 (15 ), 
Grade Five-24.? (15^), and flrade Six-207 (13 0. Seventeen people 
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did not report the f:rade they v/ere presently teaching. Not all 
teachers responded to all items. The number of "no responses" 
on individual items ranged from 29 to ^1? but on only five of 
the items did more than 265 fail to respond,**^ 

In reporting;:; the percenta^ie figures for responses to each of 
the eir.hteen items, the percentage is based on those who did 
respond to the item, and percentages add up to lOO/a on this basin. 

The age range of the, teachers in the sample was from 2I-65. 
years of age, the average age being 39.3 years of age. Ninety 
percent of the responding elementary teachers were female. The 
majority of male teachers reporting taught at the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade levels. 

Only '> of the teachers had less than a Bachelor* s degree^ 
while 78^ had earned a Bachelor^s degree, and 21:S a Master's 
derree. Lesrs than 1. > of those reporting had completed a Special- 
ist's or Doctor's degree, bur* indication that some people were 
working on advanced programs was given. The most frequent major 
area of degree study reported was in some area of education. 
Seven ty--seven percent of the teachers reported education or ele- 
mentary education as their major. Other areas reported as majors 
v/eret social sciences (95:^); fine arts (3/^)? English (3.'); 
sciences or mathematicrt (1*0; administration, supervision, curri- 
culum ( 4 '0 ; ruidance counseling, psyob-ology (2, 0; aj\d home 
economics or industrial arts (less than 1/0. 



-"-Seo Ar.nandix A, Tables 8-13 contain complete information on 
each of the topics discussed. 



The ranfre of experience represented in this sample v/as from 
one to forty-seven years of teaching;, Many of the more exper- 
ienced teachers (37^) had taur.ht at-. three or, more elementary 
grade levels — quite often, a notation that the individual's 
experience spanned K-8 was made. An additional 13/^ of those 
responding indicated they had taught at least one othor '^r^nrie 
level in their chosen area of the elementary school (K-2, 
or 5-6). Experience in junior or senior high school, pre-school, 
and adult levels was represented, but by relatively small num- 
bers of teachers, In most of these cases, such experience v/as 
reported by teachers now v/orkinc at the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
^^rade levels. 

Fifty-eight percent of the classrooms had enrollments of 
20-25 students, with an additional 30p reporting enrollments of 
26-30 students. Relatively few classrooms (^.i) had an enrollment 
of less than 20 students, while Sj reported classrooms of over 
thirty students, Kost of the ovar-30 classrooms were reported 
within a team-teaching situation. 

A solid majority of the classrooms (69.0 were organized 
along self-contained lines, with or without some modifications 
of the traditional format. An additional 12 reported an IGE- 
type organisation, while 10^ were reported as departmentalized 
and 3' as semi-departmentalized. An open space/team taught or 
-individualized organization v/ar> reported by 8;.'^ of the respondents, 
L^ss than one percent reported an ungraded/multi-age setting. 

V/hon teachers ^^^nre asked what type of classroom organization 
they preferred, 55,.' identified ^ho nelf-contained classroom, 
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often sugf',estinf^ some degree of modification from the strictly 
traditional. Tv/enty-nine .percent preferred the individualized/ 
open space/team taupht/lOE-type of organization, whilr fourtcrMi 
. percent opted for a departmen talized semi-departmeii ^-alizea 
settin^^,. Other organizational forms mentioned (respectively, 
2^ or less) v/ere activity-based, ungraded^-mulTdace, and ability- 
r;rouped settinf^s. A very few (less than l.l) suggested a self- 
contained primary (K-3) with a departmental i-Sfid upper grades 
(^-6). 

The most common forms of organization of the social studies 
program itself were unit-based programs (5^*'-')f text-based pro- 
p;rams (2^"), and a combination of text and unit base (l?-.^). The 
remaining 5;^ of the responses indicated a curriculum guide base, 
a. combination of text and curriculum guide as a base, kit-based 
programs, teacher-v/ritten programs, or individualized programs. 

Teachers chose textbooks (52;^) as their favorite resource 
for student use more than any other tjrpe of material. An addi- 
tional l4,i preferred the children use library/audio-visual/media 
center . resources heavily as their main source of information, 
while 5> reported a heavy use of commercial kits (mostly reported 
at Kindergarten or early primary levels). Fourteen percent of 
the respondents indicated they had no special or favorite resource 
for child's use and/or used no text. A wide variety of resources 
accounted for the remaining 15.^ of the responses. .See Appendix A). 

The choice of suppl :mcntary material regularly used in the 
classroom indicated heavy use of reneral library/mcdiv'a ccntor 
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materials such as trade ' '^^■"'^ mn,^azines, pie re sets, films ^ 
filmstrips, newspaper. , . . items found , ,<jst materials 
centers in elementary schools loday — by 92 of the responding 
teachers. Another 3/^ said they focused on the use of resource 
people and other community resources, although they also made 
consistent use of media center materials, 

Thirty-eivSht percent of the teachers surveyed indicated 
their formal background in social studies was limited to re- 
quired courses and/or the methods course required for their de- 
p;ree, while 15 ' reported having taken collef;e courses in a variety 
of social science disciplines (some of which may have reflected 
requirements). However, reported a major or minor earned in 
some area of the social sciences. Others reported work on local 
district curriculum committees, daily living,, travel, self- 
teaching^, workshops, inservice, interest, livinj^ or working in 
another country, and a variety of job experiences — all in small 
percentages. Though not recorded, as the intent of the question 
was to determine formal background, a large number of teachers 
cited teaching this subject area over a number of years as a 
significant part of their background, Only ^^;i> regarded themselves 
as having little or no backgrou3:id in social r^tudies. 

3y far, the greatest number of teachers (50.0 cited short- 
term workshops, seminars, institutes, and inservice days as their 
latest inservice training in social studies or social studies- 
related areas. Fifteen percent had taken one or more gradxiate 
or undergraduate social science courses in the five yearn pre- 
ceding the study. Twenty-nine percent indicated they considered 
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their participation in a pilot program in social studies as in- 
service training. Since they did not describe what type of 
pilot proeT.ram, it is not possible to detennine if these were 
actual experimental programs, per se, or the first year of working 
with a new text series or other materials, for example. 

V/hen considering the sinple factor teaphers felt most strongly 
influenced what social studies topics were taught at their grade 
level, ^l-O.i of those responding indicated the child's interest, 
needs, background, and ability, and "what will help the child to 
live in today's society" to be most influential. Twenty-^one 
percent indicated they felt the local curriculum guide and/or 
curriculum committee to be of greatest influence. 

Most elementary teachers appear to carry heavy teaching' 
loads. Fifty-four percent teach all academic areas plus having 
responsibility for one or more of the following: art, music, 
and physical education. Fifteen percent carry all academic areas, 
but no art, music, or physical education. An additional eleven 
percent carry four academic areas besides social studies, with 
another carrying this load with some degree of responsibility 
for art, and/or music, and/or physical education. Therefore, 
85^ of the participating teachers have almost total responsibility 
for implementing all or most all of the areas of the curriculum. 
The remaining 15/j of those reporting range from a very few (5 
people) who teach gply social studies, through responsibility 
for about one-half of the subject areas in the elementary school 
for their grade level. 
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nnTnf^lnsions (TIF) 

1. The averarce age and range of experience of the teachers 
in the sample suf,r,ests a relatively high level of experienced 
teachers in our elementary schools. Three hundred eighty-nine 
(26/0 of the teachers who responded to this item had 5 or less 
years of experience, 324 {2lA) had 6-10 years of experience, 
234 (l4v) reported 11-15 years of experience, and 639 (38?$') re- 
ported over 15 years of teaching experience. Of that 38^, l48 (5,0 
reported 30 or more years of experience. These figures suggest 
a good balance of age/experience from "beginning through ' middle 
through high levels of experience in our elementary schools. 
Roughly one-fourth of the teachers could be classified as rela- 
tively inexperiences (26/), while 36/ (6-15 years of experience) 
might be classified as in the middle of their teaching careers, 
and ,38/ as highly-experienced personnel. At least 59:-' of the 
respondents had taught at least one other grade level other than 
the one they were presently teaching. 

2. These elementary teachers represent a desirable level 
of trained teachers. Many of the 78/ with an earned Bachelor's 
degree indicated hours beyond the Bachelor's. A similar, though 
somewhat fewer in number were "represented, situation existed with 
those who had completed Waster's degrees. In reviewing declared 
majors and minors, it was found that 97-'' v/ere trained directly 
for elementary teaching. Forty-one percent of the teachers had 
cither majors or minors in social studies. It would appear that 
the schools have access to people with expertise in various social 
science areas via their existing faculty, which could be tapped to 
assist others with less background. 



3, The self-contained clascroom, or modifications 

thereof, remains the most common form of organization with 69,.^ 
reportinr; that as the organization in which they worked, and 
55j choosing it as their preference in classroom organization. • 
However, there appears to be a desire on the part of many teachers 
for more open space/team taught classrooms. While only 8;^ of 
the respondents reported working in such a setting, 29'/i indicated 
this format as their preference in organization. There appears 
to be little desire for additional departmentalized settings, as 
13 ' reported working in this format and 1^,: indicated i't as their 
preferred form of organization. It would seem that it would be 
quite possible for schools to offer a variety of classroom organ- 
ization within their systems and to staff these classrooms with 
teachers v/ho prefer these particular forms of organization an 
action which might well be of definite value to both teachers and 
students. 

h. I.lost social studies programs (95.') were organized around 
units (56/0), a text or texts (24,'), or a combination of unit and 
text (17'), V/ith only 21,.'/ indicating the local curriculum, and 
4o ) noting the child's interest, needs, ability, and bac!:ground 
to be the crucial factor, there would seem to be a need for 
strengthening the local curriculum guide. Textbooks were gener- 
ally favored (by 52.') as the favorite resource; for a child's use. 
V/hile the textbook, next to the teacher, may well be the most 
valuable single resource in the classroom on an overall basis, it 
would seem that texts^may be "exerting undue influence", actually 
hslnn the major basis for the curriculum in many cases. Even a 
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very zood text caimot meet 1:he majority of the child's needs; 
and units, without beinr, placed within the framework of curri- 
culum, {guidelines desij'^ed to meet local needs, are unlikely (l) 
to provide a cohesive program with adequate internal progression 
or (2) to ensure that basic generalizations are adequately 
developed on alon^^itudinal banis, 

5. V/hile tn-chers, overall, appear to make ^^ood use of 
v/hat mif.ht be designated '"common resources", there i^v relatively 
little indication that teacher-generated materials are widely 
used, or that the resources which every community contains are 
brou{j,ht to bear upon the development of the social studies curri- 
culum. V/ith the present and ever-f;rov/ing emphasis on career 
education, more and better use of the community would seem 
desirable. 

6. Regular use of supplementary material is widely made in 
the classroom, but af;ain reflects the reliance of teachers on 
the school's media center. Many of the newer forms'of supple- 
mentary material are unused whether from lack of time to pre- 
pare and use them, unf amiliarity with or lack of knowledp;e of 
them, or inability to obtain them is not known, 

7. Though teachers are involved in inservice training, much 
of it appears to be of a type which affords minor help in effec- 
tively implementing, the social studies curriculum in the class- 
room. Courses do build needed backr.round, and workshops on the 
correct use of the text series do assist the teacher, and such 
thinr.3 as tra>^^l and readinf^ do allow teachers to brinp items of 
added interest into the classroom. All of these are beneficial. 
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However, these items, as reported, appear spotty and unfocused. 
There does not appear to be any clear-cut effort, thrust, or 
focus by v;hich elementary teachers are beinn assisted and/or 
required to upp;rade their effectiveness as social studies in- 
structors. This would seem to be both an area of need and an 
area in v^hich organized inservice, focused on effective imple- 
mentation of various areas of the social studies curriculum, is 
needed. 

8. The teaching load 'jf elementary teachers is very .heavy — 
one reason perhaps, v/hy many of the desirable approaches (such 
as fuller use of the community and nev/ materials) is not as 
v/idely used as it could be. Much of what malces the inves tif-:ation 
, and solutions of social studies problems by students effective 

requires extensive preparation by the teacher. '/ith such heavy 
loads, which include widely diversified subject areas (each of 
which requires its ov/n type of prepiaration) , it is likely that 
most teachers have neither the time nor the energy to adequately . 
prepare -without slir.htinf^, some area. If, in addition, the teacher 
has little, or only a moderate background ,ind/or interest in 
social studies, the prof:ram is likely to fall short of fully 
meeting its educational coals. 
Rpcnmmend?:itions ( GRS and TIF) 

To improve the implementation of the social studies curri- 
culum in the classroom, the following mir^ht be both necessary and 
desirable. 

1, Each school system should develop a strong curriculum 
needs, etc. of the local students, as well 'as f.encral state and 
national r.oals. 27 
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2. Materials of a variety of types should be available. 
These materials, including texts, should be chosen on the basis""'' 
of their value in assisting the implementation of the local 
curriculum. 

3. Teachers should have on-going inservice training, per- 
haps on a "turn" basis with other subject areas, which focuses 
on their v/eaknesses and/or the skills most important in imple- 
menting the local curriculum. If the school does not wish to 
develop such a local program/ teachers should be required/ur^ed 
to regularly show evidence of strengthening their weaknesses, 
etc. in social studies areas through other means — the workshops, 
seminars, ins'titutes, college courses, etc. mentioned by many — 
but in a planned rather than a hit-or-miss fashion. 

4. Curriculae should be continuously revised to meet 
current needs based on input by teachers, students, and parents. 

5. Teachers with special expertise should be used to help 
others with a lesser degree of expertise — not necessarily through 
departmentalization. An effort should be made to upgrade each 
teacher's effectiveness in social studies because it correlates 
so closely with other subject areas. 

6. Time should be provided during the regular school day for 
planning and preparation. This time should be of sufficient fre- 
quency and length to allow real progress to be made aJid should 
not be at the end of the school day. 

7. Classes appear to be, for the most part, of reasonable 
size. However, v;ith the heavy demands on teacher time, assistance 
in the classroom by qualified individuals could be of great help to 
the teacher. 28 
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:-.-.BLE / 

KIK3fiRC-\ . .J - -CAL COURSE OF STUE" 
idean Rating, of xopic -Ie^,.' lity of Ratings, Hum: r of Haters 



Topics # of Raters Mean Rating* 



1. Meaning of hoi iday?^ 179 3.80^5 

2. Role of home and Tzr: - ' 178 ^■A^9^ 

3. Characteristics of an: family 177 4.1751 

4. Location of home a:- ^c-nool 175 3.67^3 

5. Diagram of home an'-J rh-o-ul 173, 2.62^3 

6. Relationship betwee he f and school 172. 3.9070 

7. Relationship of ind- '.'t:' '.al to 

the group 177 k.t^Z9k 

8. Children in other lands 178 2.8876 

9. Why things change I76 3.1875 

10. Where things come frcm 176 3.3523 

11. How things change 176 3.2386 

r/lean rating of all topics 3.6l2 

Total number of raters in sa-rm-le'' for . 
this level i80 

Spearman-Brown average interitem relia- '"^^^ 
bility estimate for the mean rating of 

all items 0.85 
.ss%- 

•^A mean rating of 3.5 or above is sugg'&sted for retention of 
topic in the curriculum for t^he grade lev-e^j^^the lowest rating 
possible was 1 and the raighesi: possible was^. 
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TABL2 

GRAD2 ONE - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 
Mean rating of Topics, Reliability of Ratings, Number ^ater? 



Topic 




# of Raters 


Mesri --^atinf:" 


. I '... 


Citizenship 


26.3 


\, 3118 


2. 


Neif-hborhood helpers 


260 


; 5.1.15 . 


3. 


Our 


American heritable 


259 


. ^938 




Holidays ^ 


174 


; . .:i391 




5. 


Christmas 


258 


,3062 




6. 


Mother's Day 


258 


.■4341 




7. 


Lincoln's Birthday 


259 


3.6332 




8. 


St. Valentine's Day 


258 


3. 3876 




9. 


Halloween 


259 


3.3591 




10. 


Thanksgiving 


259 


3.9653 




11. 


Father's Day 


242 


3.3430 




12. 


'.Vashington' s Birthday 


258 


3.6085 




13. 


Hannukkah 


246 


3. 2927 


ih. 


r-iake and read a simple 
neighborhood map 


259 


3.4363 


15. 


School-community 


261 


3.9157 


16. 


Homes in other lands 


259 


3.15''-4 


17. 


Farm and zoo 


260 


3. 40D0 



Mean rrating of all topics 

Total number of raters in sample for 

this level 265 

Spearman-Brown average interitem relia- 
bility estimate for the mean rating of all items O.89 



-^A mean rating of 3.5 or above is suggested fo:r retention 
topic in the curriculum for the grade level; the lowest ratinf 
possible was 1 and the highest possible was 5» 
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:RAD2 two - TY?IC.^-L COUHSE 0? STUDY 
Kean R- in- of Topics, Reliabil 7 of n.ttlaf-s, Number of Rr.ters 





Topic 




■ ?.aters 


Mean 


1. 


Comrtmniir ser— ^ces and helper s 




227 




2. 


Holidays and festivals 




168 


3 . 4107 




3. Easter 




197 


3.0812 




^. Passover 




189 


2.5820 




5. Christmas . 




199 


3.3317 




6. Hannukkah 




195 


2.8564 


7. 


Patriotic celebrations : 




220 


3.7227 


8. 


Our food 




178 


3.679^ 




9. Dairy and Bakery 




209 


3=4258 




10. Garc^n and Greenhouse 




210 


3.30:0:0 




11. Markets and Stores 




211 


3 . 3697 


12. 


Shelter 




223 


3 . 2377 


13. 


Families around the world 




224 


3.4955 


14. 


Communities in other lands 




227 


3.3524 


15. 


Interdependence of people 




223 


4.1480 



i.iean rating of all topics 3.389 

Total number of ratrers in :s:mplB- for 

this level 232 

Spearman-3:rovm average interitem relia-- 
bility eist±nara for the mean rating of 

all items 0^35 



•^A mean rating: of 3,5 or above is suggested for retenidon 
of topic in the curriculum for the grade level; the Lowes^t rating 
-possible was 1 and the highest possible was 5. 



TAE3 4' 





, RA3i •THR2E - TYPlGAi 


J BOURSE OF 


STUDY 




y.ean Ra :ing o Zo^^^zs, Reliability 


of Ratinff.s, 


Number 


of Raters 




Topi 


# of Raters Mean 


Rating^^ 


• 


C 0 minun i "b y -i:^. "Dsr s 


220 




2.6545 


9 


H i s "be TV an i c p v ^ 1 od m en "t of 
local comm"cn'-Z_^ 


222 




3 . 27 '4-8 


3. 


American LadiarxS and pioneers 


222 




3.6532 




Shelters of anrcals and people 


223 




2.9327 


5. 


Transportation today and yeste: 


rday 223 




3.1031 


6. 


Sources of our food 


22^^ 




3.5179 


7. 


Sources of our clothinfr. 


222 




3. 2162 


8. 


Shelter 


220 




3.1364 


9. 


Some ^t.reat Americans 


223 




3.6l'+3 


10. 


Holidays -md folk c-istoms 


221 




3.1991 


11. 


Flat m£?s and the rJlobe 


226 




4.1239 



Mean rating: of all topics 3^3115 

Total nurr;o:e:r> az raters zn siarrpis for 

this Z^^r€i: 230 



Spearrnun--S.rr/?rr ^^-erage inAizBritem xelia- 

biZlity es~:'i::n3.i3 fox t&e Tne.an raxfSng of all items 0,80 



meazi- X3^~np; of 3.5 or aboxre is suggested for retention of 
topic in tzm 2:irrriculiim f nz: th'e frsde level; the lowest T-atinf^ 
pos:sdLble v/as 1 :nnd the Jai^h'^rt -p)as:sible was 5- 
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TABLE 

L-RADE POUR - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 
wf: an Ratings of Topics, Reliabillt , of Ratings, Number of Raters 





Topics 


# of Raters 


Mean Rating* 


1. 


History and development f 
the local state 


.250 


3.1600 


2. 


:^.elationE:hip of the stat:e to ^ae 
the region, the nation, and 
the world 


249 


3.62.25 


3. 


Geoc^raphir: or climatic re^Ao-n 
of the world 






h. 


Lands of four seasons 






5. 


Hot, dry desert lands 




1 Lin K 


o . 


Cold lands 




3.1198 


7. 


Hot lands 


2^40 


3.0.833 


S. 


Kild lands 


239 


3.0586 


9. 


Mountainous Lands 


240 


■ .1000 


10. 


Types of community life 




■ 3.6^-75 


11. 


Uses of the -lobe 


?M 


4.3213 



Mean rating of all "ixrrlcs* 

Total number of raters n sample for 

this level 252 

Spearman -3 rov/n average inte:ritem relia- 
bility estimate for the mean rating, of 
all items 



-^A mean ratinr ^f 3.5 or above is suggested for r-etantion <xi 
tOT)ic in the curriculum for the /:rade level; the lov/e:st possible 
ratinr, was 1 and ^r.- airh'3st pos-sible was 5. 



3.3-^09 



0.86 



TA3LS 

GRADE PlVii - TYPICAL COURSil OF STUDY 
Mean Ratings of Topics, Reliability of Ratinr's, Mumber of Haters 





Topics # 


of . :aters 


Mean Rating-.""" 


1. 


Exploration and Discover;:" 


-39 




2. 


2stablishment of settLemBnts in 
the New World 




3 . o/jo 


3. 


Colonial life m America 




3 . 579 2 


k. 


Pioneer life in America 


2^0 


^.5333 


5. 


Westward movement 




3.7215 


6. 


Industrial and cultural .7,rcv;th 




3,8305 


7. 


Life m the United States and 
its possessions today 






8. 


Our presidents arrd famous peaple 




3.4280 


9. 


Natural resources of t>ie united 
States 


237 


-.1603 


10. 


Geof.raphy of thjs Unit ad St/, te-s 


ris 


".2395 


11. 


Relationship of the UnitBd 5;*tates 
v/ith Canada 






12, 


Comparative cultures of Caisida 


2"J2 


■ .31^7 


13. 


Fundamental map skills 


237 





Kean rating of all topics; - "3.6501 



Total number- of raters in :s3inplp fair 

this level 24l 

Spearman-Brown average iorfcBxitem re!Li:a— 
bility estimate for th:e irrean rat±ng lO-f 

all items 0.82 



■•^A mean rating: of 3.5 O'v above is sup^,f,e£r*ted for zre±^ention of 
topic in the curriculum fox the grade Zjsve... ; the lovrest possible 
rating v/as 1 and the hi^.l^^-^' possible -'-"^ 
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TADLE 1 

GRADE SIX - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY " 
r.ean Rating of Topics, Reliability of Ratings, Number of Raters 



Topics 



# of Raters Mean Ratint^^-' 



1. Lands and peoples of the 
vvestem Hemisphere 

2. Canada and Liexico 

3. Our neighbors in Central America 
anc the V/est Indies 

h. Our neighbors in South America 

5. Australasia 

6. Relationships betv;een nations 

7. United Nations 

8. Transportation and Communication 

9. '■•orld trade 

10. Eurasia and Africa 

P 

11. I'iap reading skills 

12. Reading charts and graphs 

13. School camping (optional) 



207 
208 

208 
210 

199 
205 
201 
202 
206 

207 
212 
210 



3.6058 

3.3029 
3.3000 
2.4623 
3.985^- 
3.2239 
3.5891 
3.3689 
2.9117 
4.5330 
4.4762 
2.0488 



Mean rating of all topics 

Total number of raters in sample for 
this level 

Spearman-Brov/n average interitem relia- 
bility estinr-^te for the mean rating of 
all items 



216 



3.^157 



0.68 



^■A mean rating of 3.5 or above is suggested for retention of 
topic in the curriculum 'for the grade level; lov;est possible rating 
was 1 and highest possible was 5. 
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TACLE? 

GiHERAL BACKGROUND OF PARTICIPATING 



ITEM 



5£X 



no 



Ml 



No Response. 



ilGHEST DEGREE COMPLETED 
^'^^chelor's 



SpRoAalist's 



Qfi(^ tor's 



■i^Rsociate's 



Nq Response. 



[,1km AREA- IN DEGREE PROGRAI'l 
' Kfiimation. Elementm Jtetm 

Snnlal Sciences 

Fine Artg ^ _ 

EndkL 



K 



JZ 



JJ5L 



Administration, Supervision, 
Curriculum 



Guidance, C ounseling, Psychology 

tmm I. I I III i ■ - _ — J I I T i l_ 



Home Economics. Industrial Arts 
Kq Response ' _ _ . . 



filNOR AREA IN DEGREE PROGRAM 
Education. Elementary Education 
Social Sciences ■ _ — 4—33 



Fine Arts 



ISM 



Sciences & Mathematics, 



Admimistration, Supervision, 
Curriculum 



FsycholoCT, Guidance, Counseling 
3.u5ines5- 



ill 



ii8 



86 



2L 



Ph ysical Education 

H ome Economics. Industrial Arts. 



_2. 



1|8 



25 
-23 



_m 



21 



J6 



216 



20 



52 



Si 



81 



Grade Level 



2 



j- 



I8i 

Ji 



83 



4i 



-2^ 



12 



.1 



17i 



18 



51 



J. 



li 



21 

8 



J. 



181 



i^O 



180 



18 



6 ^ 



1 



M_22 



38,58 



.3 



-31 



i8 



1 



1 



Ji 



110,98 



Ji 



-2Z 



15 



10 



81 



18 



80 



it 



J. 

11., 



9.. 



it8 



183 



18 



11 



3.5- 



1 



24 



1^0.0? 



21 



„.5 



20 



.JL 



11 



2i. 



,...7.0, ,. 
Ji- 



ll 



li 



3.6. 



11 



JL 



it0.6o 



..J./_., 



,..8.0. 
20.. 
2 



l65ii 



70 



162 68 



12 



J 



12 



-22 



..7.2 
-23 



2i 



127. 

...80 

0 



ii5.. 

66- 



1 



1^5 



28 



11 



18, 



11 



2211 



li 



2_1 



Nn Res ponse 

( Average in Years)* 

o"\^e range ran from 2h67 throughout the saaple. See text for description! s). 
ESlSreraf^e age is recorded above, 



32 



ii 



6it 



li 



ii 



4 



_i 



J2 



4 



li 
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39, 

68. 
31 



0 



69 



11 
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1. 
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TABLE? 



THACHIflG EXFSRiaiCE CF FARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



)\m LS7iL(3) PREVIOUSLY TAUGHT 
Kinderf^arten 


i\ 


1 


2 


3 


1 








_J — : 




/ 
J 


'i 






,? ' 




If 


^^ijL — 


■ — 


— ... 










,1 




30 


22 


9 


2 


i 


[1 
4 


c 






■ 

i 


0 
u 






0? 


0 


Grade One 


nit 


n )i 

14 




20 


26 


12 


6 


3 


1, 


i 


1 


(J 




1 

i 


110 

■ iij 


7 


Grade Two 


— r 


9 


31 


12 


1? 


23 


10 


4- 


2 

..... 










1 AO 

103 


0 - 

7- 


Grade Three 


2 


2 


y 

6 


2 


32 


14 


29 


13 


14 


0 


2 


1 


? 


1 

i 


fin 




Grade Four 






3 


1 


3 


1 


15 


1 


Ji- 

14 


10 

/ 

0 


1^ 


7 






91? 


— 5- 


Grade Five 






1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


29 


13 


on 

27 


T 0 

13 


nil 
74 


5, 


Grade Six 








— - — 






1 


0 


10 


4 


18 


8 


OA 

30, 


1 ii 




), 

i 


Primary Level, h-2 


21, 


12 


35 


TT 


12 


,..5. 


28 


13 


J. 


2 


1 








101 


— L 


Intermediate Level, 3"'^ 








1 




2 


? 


3 


7. 


A 


3 1 




1 


26 




L'Duer Elementary, 5"6 ' 


1 


1 


2 


1 






2 


1 






18 ' 8 


18 


A 

Q 


-ii 


4 


Across Levels, 3 or less ''rades 


23 


12 


f.'A"" ' 

40 


16 




21 


40 


18 


'a 




55 2^ 


46 


22 


A A i 

291 


' ■! A 

19. 


Across Levels, t or more i^rades 


21 


12 






38 




ii2 


19 


1-/ ■ 


24 


49 21 


29 




273 


n 0 

18 


No Experience at another level 


,2 


1 


,5. 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


3 


1 


2 ! 1 


8 




A A 




Substitute '/.'ork, One or I'.otb 
C-rades 


? 


1 


2 


1 






1 


0 


I 


A 

0 








/ 

0 




Middle School or (1-9) ! 




1 


0 




2 


1 


I 


0 


2 1 


2 


1 


B 




Slenentarv Plus Hirh School | 5 


3 


11 




18 ' k 


11 








27 , R 


25 


12 






Kifh School 5.' Adult Levels onlv 




i 




I 


0 


1 0 




f. 


f-4- 


Elementary Plus Pre-School 






1 ^ 


1 d 


1 : 0 












6 ' 3„ 


5 


0, 


Junior Hifh Only i 








1 


0 


2 


1 






9 


1_ 


Junior-Senior Hif^h School 


,1 


1 ' 






1 


0 


1 


0 


1 0 


2 ^ 1 


6 


A 

,0 


Pre-school 


t 





















-J- 


1 n, 


CoUepe Level 


1. 




1 


0 












U- 


Elementary, Junior-Senior Hif;h 
School and GoUere 


1 i 

' \ 1 : 0 




1 


0 






2 "a^. 






! 0- 


i;o Response 711^ 


11 : ^ 


13 6 


6 




18 


8 


11 ^ 5 




n 


LJ: 


^(2ARS 0? EXPERIENCE 

Ra,n£fi , , . . 1 1"^^ 








I-il? 


1-4? 








1 13. -^1 


U.3B 


l^.L'L 


















No Response ; 1 


rr 


1 3 


1 


5 


1 2, 


1 


|o 


, 9 




3 


1 * 






29 
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TABLE . 
BTSRIALS USED IH THE CLASSROOK 




lio .Response 



42 



ERIC 



43 



mwi 

GLASSH0O!( ORGANIZATION 



Grade Level 



ltGAMZA^IO^ 
Self-contained 


K 






2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


I— 


1 




,? 


■/'^ 






if 




IS 

.a 


.1/ 


u 
ft 


/' 


.. if 




if 


- 


161 


90 


206 


?8 


179 


79 


167 


Ik 


154 


63 


105 




83 


i}0 


10 5i} 


• .." 

6?-- 


Un£.radedMultiaf:e 










1 


0 


-2- 


1 






1 


0 


1 


0 


5 


oi 


Departmentalized 






2 


1 


2 


1 


■ k 


2 


31 


13 


52 


22 


ik 


31 


155 




Semi-departmentalized 






1 


0 


■^^ 


2 


■6 


3 


8 


3 


11 


5 


13 


6 


^3 


1. 


Open Space/Team BUP.ht 


1| 


2 




10 


10 


k 




5 


13 


5 


19 


8 


13 


6 


95 




Self-contained/Team Taufht 






3 


1 


, 1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


1, 






— a. 


1 


Team-Taupht 


1 


1 


3 


1 




2- 


^ 2 


1 


,5 


2 


10 




6 


3 




2 ^ 


IGE or Other Special Pro^^rain 


8 




23, 


9 


23 


10 


32 


li} 


31 


13 


'36 


15 


29 




182 


12 


Self-contained/Open Space Setiii^ 


k 


2 






1 


0 


















5 


0" 


No Response 


2 


1 


2 


1 




3 


y 


2 


9 


k 


} 


2 
3 


^1. 


3 






LASS SIZE 
Under 20 Students 


11 


6 


13 






6 


11 


5 


10 


k 


6 


3 


1 


-il 


V 


20-25 Students 


106 


61 


178 


i. 


160, 


71 


126 


58 


129 


55 


108 


^6 


89 




895 


.58.- 

jm 


26-30 Students 




28 


52 


20 




19 


^3 


29 


7^^ 


31 


87 








Jt52- 


Over 30 Students 


? 


k 


1^ 




110 


k 


18 


8 


23 


,10 


32 


1^ 


19 


9 


125 


fi 


No Response 


? 


k 


6 


2 


• 6 


3 

1/.. . 


11 


5 


16 


7 


8 


,3 


\k 


7 


68 


4' 


4 . - - .. - ' — » 

'ORK CP CLASSROOK ORGANIZATION 
REFERRED 
Self-contained 


^ 

iUO 


11 




62 


i 

'128 




'99' 


51 


U8 




78 


39 


61 






.1 

A 


Individualized/Open Space, 
IGS T,vpe 


i 23 


16 




20 




22 


52 


27 


38 


18 


37 


18 


il2 


24 


281 




DepartmlVitalized 




I 


8 


1 


il 


5 


11 


0 


31 


1 c 
i? 


11 












Activitv-Based 






•J 
3 


i 


6 


3 


k 


2 


k 


2 




3 


1 


1 






Team Taupht 






26 


11 


, ? 




*• All 

24 


12 


16 


0 
0 


20 


10 


0 
0 


5 


100 


Q 

0 


UnpradedAlultia/ie 


1 1 


1 


1 


A 

0 


1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


0 






5 


0 


Semi-deDartmentalized 








,2 


1 


3 


'2 


2 


1 

1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


U 


I 


Self-contained Frimary and De- ' 
partmentalized Upper Grades 1 1 


1 


2 
1 


1 

0 




1 


1 


I 


■■v 1 


0 


2 


1 


3 


2 


i| 

10 


0 

._L 


'Ability Grouped 1 1 
No Response i 38 


1 

2? 


35 


15- 


32 


16 


, 35 


18 


k2 


20 


39 


19 


\\k 


26 


265 


20 
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TABLE /i (Continue) 
CLASSROOM'! ORGANIZATION 



m OF SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAI^l IN 
riACHEH'S CLASSROOM 

Milted 

_f WT(n]lu[ii Guide-based 

Text-based 




jui Uj-inedia based 
Teacher-" ritten Pro^ra 

Individualized ^ 

~:;ot :eachin{r Social Studies 
• ^'his Year-Dei}iTtrr3tall2ed 

No Response 

tEACHIKG RESPONSinLIilES 
^EYCaD SOGIE STUnES 

Two-thirds or mere of the 
_Jiib j_pct Areas 

One-third to Two-thirds of the 

Siihj''^t- '^p^^ 

Less than One-third of the 

Fiiihj ect Areas . 

^'fi Res ponse . 
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'EACHEHS mi.^ SOCIAL STL'DIHS BACKGROUND AND IliSSRVICS TRAINING 



MER'S FORKAL SOCIAL 
5,iUDIS5 BACKGHOL.'iD 
Required CoUere Courses 


./ 


N 


11 


)'9 

r - . 


2 




_ Grad 

,3 

if 




k 




39 


20 


6 

37, 


23 


,f.| 

4P1 


38. 


1? 




109 




78 




88 


i?. 

k 
8 

5 

. 1 


.59,, 


30 


for Derree 
Courses, Undergraduate or grad- 
uate in Social Science DBcitte 


13 


16 




20 


11 


..2? 

8 

1^ 
2 


M.. 
1 

28 
11 
3, 


..23.. 
4 

14 
6 
3 


43 




, 26 




\% 




Courses 'Plus Local ';/ork for 

__nistrict , 

[;:inor or Area in a Social Sciencd 
[■ajnr in a Social Science 


6 

12 

1 


? 
1 


9 

13, 


2 


12 

1? 

6 


7 

10 


9 

37 
15 
3 


5 

19 

8 


5 

_iZ_. 

22 
2 


JLZ-. 

13 
1 


56 
-15a 

, 68 
23 


4 

12,. 
2 


Local "/ork for District 
■ Daily livin? ' 
3el>tau,eht 1 
Travel 


? 

c 

1 

2 
2 

6 


1 

2 
2 

5 


3 
9 

19 


2 
1 
i[ 
2 

.9 


2 
6 

7, 
V 


3 
1 

if 


8 

3 


4 
2 


6 
i} 


3' 

2 


1 

8 

10 

8 


1 

4 

4 


2 

8 
8 

3 


1 

5 

2 


„ -9 
47 

50 


I 
4: 

,4 


Little or no Background 
Courses/Travel/Living in 

Courses/Travel/Jobn in other Fields 

Collere Courses h ./orKsnous 
Inservice Trainin^r 


) 

2 
k 
1 


2 

2 

3 
1 


id 

"IT 
1 


1 

"T 

0 


k 
2 

„'3 


2 
1 


— — 3**— — 
6 
1 


-i. 
I 

1 


^- 

1 

7 


™1 

,. 1. 

1 

4 

1 — " 


,.,,.4. 

T 


.. I 


5 

in 


n 


3Q 

7 

0 


....,5:, 

X - 

3: 

, 1. 
I 


Personal Interest 
Living in anoth^^r Country 
i\o Response to Item* 

[ATEST INSSl^VICE IH SOCIAL STUDIES 


1 

3^ 


1 

36 

2? 


2 
1 

48 


1 

0 

20 
23 


1 

55 

32 


2 

31 
20 




22 
26 


2 

,.51 


T 

1 — 

,Ji. 

26 

^ ~ 


1 

If 

45 


i„, 

A. 

25 


2 

51, 

44 


.3.3 
27 


JL 
3.'^3 


0, 

2.7: 

25; 


. . VoT'kshops/Sefninars/lnstitutes 
."^duate or I'nderJiraduate Coursej 
within Bast ^ years 


13 


10 


22 


11 


27 


17 


26 


,ii 




i 

15 


30 


16 


33 


20 


179 


15^ 


' Graduate or Undergraduate ooursej 

vver 7 -"oJ-*^ ^ - 

School Visitation 
Inservice Days 
CoMittee •.-ork ior District 
Travel Vor Self-study 


3 
2 

il3 


r 

d 

2 

) 


q 

it 
1 


2k 

1 2 
0 


5 

in 
ii 
1 


3 

2 
1 


6 

ii5 ■ 
k 


3 

25 

2 


5 

4B 
3 


3 

25 
2 

2 


2 

1 

44 

6 

2 


1 

1 
1 

24 

1 
1 


6 

27 
3 
1 


ii 

1? 

2 

1 


36 
3 

398 

28 
6 
5 


y 

0 

,2i 

2: 

0 
0" 


Jnimtiims 

Participation in Pilot Frofram 

JkLlasDiinae — — — 

' *A common answer indicate 
of the background. Though 

ERlOestion, the purpose of whi 


1 

53. 
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1 

21 

Jl2 
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3 

5? 
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I 
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I 
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3 "fo 
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at te 

m f! 
rmal" 


1 

51 
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eneral 
back? 


1 

28 

28 
the 

, it 

roun 


1 

52 
3 

60 
soc 
doe 


1 

27 
2 

31 
ial 
s no 


50 

2 

stud 
t re 


27 

I 

32 
ies 1 
sponc 


48 
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1 to tl 


29 
1 
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49 


29 

1; 
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TABLE 



FACTORS tm INFLUENTIAL IN 
JliTSRyjI'lING TOPICS TAUGHT 
Children's Interests/Heeds/ 
)aclt?round/Ability 



'Ciirriculuiii C-uide/Committee 
Teacher Preference/Ability' 



Text d- Available resources 



'ACTORS INFLUENCING CURRICULUiV. SELECTION 



1 



or 



25 
T 



3^1 



17 



1 



9I1 



6 



3 



flrade Level 



i 



63 
35 



10 



31 



63 
W 



F 
10 



32. 



I 



1 



1. 



■59 



u 



11 



.28 



39 



19 



22 



^39 



23' 



21 



.29.0,, 



1. 



13 



'18 



10 



Cominunity Vor Snvironment 
y.aterials Available 



12 



10 



1 1 



Text/Curriculum Quid e 



Topics Helpful in Living 
in Today's '; /orld 



21 



Current Events 



10 



10 



Government Body 

feterials l^equired to be Used 



Don't Know 



f .V. 



None 



Text 



Staff Decisions 



ii 



FatriotisKi 



Classroom Organization 



Time 



1 



12 



lit 



1 



ii 



Ik 



ii 



2 

T 



2? 



2 



31. 



22 



11 



12 



14 



VL 



10 



82 



38 



IT 



21 



10 



11 



10 



ii 

io_ 

12 



. 0. 



Availability of Resource People 



Cooueration within School 



-12- 



Class Composition 



Relationship Among Home, Family 
School 



Values 



1 



Ho Response 



30 i20 



fOTAL NUMBER OFJARTICIPANTS 



180 



ii 



a.. 



12 



Ik 



16 



ki 



ii 



Ji 



ii 



ii 



21 



265 



232 



230 



252 



2kl 



216 



1615 



50 
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TABLE 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONS TO THE CURRICULUM FOR KINDERGARTEN 



Addition 



..^ Suggesting:. 



Addition 



Birthdays " 2 

Seasons 5 

Calendar 2 

Home/Family 3 

Circus 5 

Farm 2 

•Safety/Health 7 

Community Helpers 29 

Nirht/Day ^ 1 

V/eather . 2' 

Food/V/ater 1 

Poreic^n Langua/re 1 

Kap Skills 3 
Indians 

Scandinavian Countries 2 . 

Self-concept/Feelings 18 
Learning: to make Choices 1 

Transportation 4 

Values 4 

Other Cultures 1 

Career Education 13 



School Helpers 3 

Economics 2 

Minority Cultures 3 

American Heritage 1 

Non-verbal Communication 2 

Characteristics of Schools 1 
Roles in Society/Life 

Styles 6 

Human Relations ' 3 

EcolofT.y . 2 

Animals 1 

Futurism 1 

Development of V/ritinp: 1 

Social Skills 1 

..Geography •••■2- 

Introduction to religions 

and holidays ■ 1 

The Senses 2 

Conservation 1 

Pets 1" 
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TABLE /J' 

SUGGESTED ADDPTIONS TO THE CURHICULUIv: FOR GRADE ONE 



Addition 



# SurrT^sting 



Addiirion 



# Suf^gesting 



Ecology 8 

Transportation 2 

Columbus Day 1 

Druf^s 6 

3 elf -concept/Values 31 

Family Relations 1^ 

Seasons 3 

Citizenship 1 

Community >• 1 

Other Cultures ^ 

Minority Groups 5 

School Relationships 3 

Career Education 28 

Economics 16 
Needs/Interest of Children 2 

Simnle Machines 1 



Basic Needs 
Farm/Zoo 

G 

So 



Farm/Zoo 
Group Dynamics 
Social Conventions/Rules 
Human Relations 
Concept of the v/orld 
Sex Education 
Health 
Safety 
Hospital 
Indians 
V/eather 
Maps/Globes 
Dairy 
History 



1 

2 
2 
3 
9 
3 
3 
2 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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TABLE 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONS TO THE CUPRICULUIV. FOR GRADE TV/0 



Addition ,f Suf^restinr, Addition # Suf^f.estinf, 



•J d J. c u,y 


J 




h 


Q n T T 


ri 




1 
± 


PTiCj/rrl ol^pc; 






X 


A-J i i W ' U J. O O 


P. 


i T* o o H o m 


J. 


LjicolO;'^„y 


14 


Sociolor'V 


2 


Self -concept/Values 


20 


American History 


2 


Others 


2 


iviinority Cultures 


8 


Pets 


3 


Se:j< Education 


1 


Career 2ducation 


15 


V/aters of the V/orld 


1 


U.S. Georraphy 


3 


Transportation 


6 


Guidance/3 ehavior/Rules 




Holidays 


3 


Community Helpers/Service 


3 3 


Problem Solvinf?; 


3 


Foods 


3 


Research Techniques 


1 


.Human delations 


10 


Urban Living 


1 


Farms 


2 


Indians 


1 


Industry 


1 


Biolofty/Botany 


1 


Dru.^s 


2 


Pood Production 


1 


iiev/spapers 




Our State 


3 


I'achines 


1 


Futurism 


1 


Conservation 


2 


Seasons 


1 


Communication 


5 


Current Events 


1 
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TABLE I'/ 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONS TO THE CURRICULUM FOR GRADE THREE 



Addition 



f9 Su^^^f^estin/^ 



Health 
Geof^raphy 

Citizenship/Patriotism/ 

Government 
Minority Groups 
Career Education 
Self •concept/Values 
Current Events 
Comparison Studies 
Interdependence 
Other Cultures 
Cities 

Human Relations 

r.;aps/r-lobes/Graphs 

Communication 



Addition 



# SuR^restinp: 



1 


U.S. His»4^ 




5 


Ecology 


5 




Holidays 


1 


6 


Animals 


1 


11 


Plants 


1 


19 


Indians Today 


3 


18 


Family Living 


2 


6 


Chanf^e 


1 


1 


Decision Makinff 


1 


1 


Drugs 


1 


15 


Conservation 


2 




Agri-business 


1 


5 


Courtesy 


1 


9 


State History 


1 


5 


Economics 


7 



ERIC 
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TABLE 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDITIONS TO THE CURRICULUM FOR GRADE FOUR 



Addition // Suf^frestinf^ Addition # Suf.fjesting 



bei I "-concept/ Values 


a 
O 


Lrivii fVar 1 


An th ropo 1 0 ry 


1 


Revolutionary V/ar 1 






^tatp f tO vpynm pn t /Hi <=?toTV ? 


Futurism 


1 


Israel 1 


Human Relations 


12 


Minorities 9 


Local T^o ve mm en t/K i s to ry 


2 


Problem-Solving: 3 


:iaps/Globes 


13 


Family Living 5 


Current Events 


9 


Conservation 5 


■*/orld Unity 


1 


Government 8 


Sarly Man 


1 


Drufi'' 6 


Career Education 


12 


Energy Crisis 2 


Nutrition 


1 


Ecology 1 


Our State 


7 


Study Skills ^ 1 


U.S, Regions 


3 


Alaska/Hawaii 1 


Japan 


1 


Geography 3 


North Central States 


1 


Biographies of Famous 


The Metropolitan 




Americans 1 


Community 


7 


Communication 1 


U.S. History 


7 
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TABLE 1^ 

SUGliSSTIONS FOR ADDITIONS TO THE CURRICULUiv'i EOR GRADE FIVE 



Addition ,7^ Suf^vC^estin/^ Addition # Sufp.esting 



Iowa History 9 

I'lap/Globe Skills 1^ 

Geo.^raphy 11 

Career Education 6 

Human Relations 5 
^ Exploration and Discovery 1 

Current Events 8 

Minority Cultures 9 

Indians 3 

Famous U.S. Citizens 1 

The 50 States (Geop:.) 1 

World Crisis 1 

Economics 15 

Government 6 

Citizenship 1 

Moral Growth 1 

DruRS o 

Archaeolog^y 1 



Technology 1 

Society &• Science 1 

Values . 5 

Alaska & Hawaii 3 

U.S. History ^ 

Study Skills 5 

Sex Education 1 

International Relations 2 

Sociolof;y ^ 2 

Family Living ' 5 

Comparative Cultures 1 
Comparative Study of 

the States 1 

Resources & Conservation k 

Cultures 5 

Social Skills 1 

Anthropology 1 . 
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TABLE .2.C- 

SU^rGiSSTIONS FOR ADDITIONS TO TdE CURRICULUlvL loR GRADE SIX 



Addition // Su.^-res tinjp; Addition # Sugpestinp, 



Economics 5 

Kap Skills 2 

Human Relations 7 

Self -concept/Values 7 

Career Education 5 

Current Events 9 

The United States 2 

Government 5 
Ghanpes in Vital Statistis ' 1 
Fre~European History 

of America 1 

Economics 2 
Interrelationship of 

Nations 1 

U.S. Ethnic Groups 1 
Law in American History 1 

State History 1 
American History 12 

Our World Today '3 

Study Skills 3 

Social Conflicts 1 
Learnin^r to work in 

Groups 1 



Discussion Skills 1 

Psychology , 1 

State History 3 

Oil RegidhS^/ 1 

Maps/Charts \ 3 

U.S. Neighbors . 1 

Other Cultures 2 

Environment . 2 

Geography : 3 

Drugs ^ 3 

Minority Cultures 3 

Resources 1 
Survey of European 

History ^ 1 

Problem-Solving 3 

Customs/Languages 1 

Africa & Asia 1 

Family Relations 1 

American Cities 1 

Equality 1 

Technolop-y^^^ 1 

Local Area-^5budies 1 

Our City 1 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS - CURRICULUM RATING SCALE (CRS) 



The following curriculum items represent a composite social studies "typical 
course of study" for your grade level developed by Dr. William H. Nault from two 
major pieces of curriculum research. The total typical curriculum in social 
studies and in the areas of science, language arts, health and safety, and arith- 
metic, as presented by Dr, Nault, may be found in his publication. Typical Course 
of St udy Kindergarten throufth Grade 12 , available through Field Enterprises Edu- 
cational Corporation, 

Dr, Nault found the topics listed for your grade level to be common areas 
of study across the United States, We would like your candid reaction as to the 
appropriateness (or relevance) and importance of these items in the elementary 
social studies programs of today. Please rate each topic according to the scale 
below, and answer the questions which follow as Parts B and C, Your thoughtful 
and considered opinion will be greatly appreciated. The area of elementary and 
secondary social studies is one of great turmoil today. We hope, by this study, 
to determine what practicing teachers in the field of social studies think are 
the important topics to explore in the development of effective, thinking, flex- 
ible, competent citizens for today's and tomorrow's society. Thank you for your 
assistance in our project. All responses will remain anonymous. 

Rating Scale 

1 = not an appropriate or important topic at this grade level; should be 

eliminated from the curriculum for this grade, 

2 = appropriate or relevant topic, but of very little importance at this 

grade level; possibly should be eliminated from the curriculum for 
this grade, 

3 «= appropriate or relevant topic, somewhat important at this grade level; 

probably should be retained in the curriculum for this grade. 

4 » appropriate or relevant tcpj.c, liighly important at this grade level; 

definitely should be retained in the curriculum for this grade, 

5 = appropriate or relevant topic, of highest importance at this grade 

level; must not be eliminated from the curriculum for this grade. 



KINDERGARTEN - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Topics 



Your Rat 



1. Meaning of holidays 



2. Role of home and family 



3. Characteristics of home and family 



4. Location of home and school 

5. Diagram of home and school 



6. Relationship between home and school 



7. Relationship of individual to the group 



8. Children in other lands 



9. Why things change 



10. Where things come from 



11. How things change 
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GRADE ONE - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Your Rating 





1 


2 


3 1 


' 1 


5 1 


1. Citizenship 












2. Neighborhood helpers 












3. Our American heritage 












A. Holidays 












Christmas 1 












Mother's Day 












Lincoln's Birthday 












St. Valentine's Day 












Halloween 












Thanksgiving 












Father's Day 












Washington's Birthday 












Hannukkah ^ 












5. Make and read a simple neighborhood 
map 












6 . School-community 












7, Homes in other lands 
























8, Farm and zoo 
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GRADE TWO - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Your Rating 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Community services and helpers 












2. 


Holidays and festivals 














Easter 














Passover 














Christmas 














Hannukkah 












3. 


Patriotic celebrations 












4. 


Our food 














Dairy and Bakery 














Garden and Greenhouse 














Markets and Stores 












5. 


Shelter 












6. 


Families around the world 












7. 


Communities in other lands 












8. 


Interdependence of people 
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GRADE THREE - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Topics 



Your Rating 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Connnunity helpers 












2. 


History and development of local 
community 












3. 


American Indians and pioneers 












4. 


Shelters of animals and people 












5. 


Transportation today and yesterd".^y 












6. 


Sources of bur food \ 












7. 


Sources of our clothing \ 












8. 


Shelter \ 












9. 


Some great Americans \ 












10. 


Holidays and folk customs 












11. 


Flat maps and the globe 
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GRADE FOUR - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Your Rating 

Topics 





1 


2 


3 


A 


• 5 




1 History and development of the 
local state 












2 Relationship of the state to the 
region, the nation, and the world 












3. Geographic or climatic regions 
of the world 












A. Lands of four seasons 












5. Hot, dry desert lands 














6. Cold lands 












7. Hot lands 














8. Mild lands 














9. Mountainous lands 














10. Types of community life 














11 . Uses of the globe 
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. GRADE FIVE - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Topics 



Your Rating 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Exploration and discovery 












2. Establishment of settlements in the 
New World 












3. Colonial life in America 






- 






A, Pioneer life in America 












5 . Westward movement 












6. Industrial and cultural growth 












7, Life in the United States and 
its possessions today 












8. Our presidents and famous people 












9. Natural resources of the United States 












10. Geography of the United States 












11. Relationship of the United States 
with Canada 












12. Comparative cultures of Canada 












13. Fundamental map skills 
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GRADE SIX - TYPICAL COURSE OF STUDY 



Part A 



Topics 



1. Lands and peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere 



2. Canada and Mexico 



3. Our neighbors in Central America and 
the West Indies 



4. Our neighbors in South America 



5. Australasia 



6. Relationships between nations 



7, United Nations 



8. Transportation and communication 



World trade 



10. Eur.asia and Africa 



11. Map reading skills 



12. Reading charts and graphs 

13. School camping (optional) 



Your Rating 
2 3 I A 



EKLC 
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Part B:' Which of the topics listed in Part A do you definitely feel should be 
eliminated from the curriculum for your grade level, or transferred t 
another level in the K-12 curriculum, and why? Put the number of ea 
topic you place in one of these categories in the column at the left, 
check whether you advise elimination or transfer, and explain your 
thinking parallel to the number using the space on the right. 



Topic Number 


Eliminate 


Transfer 


Reason 


1 
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Part C: What topics do you think should be added to the curriculum for your 
grade level, or subptituted for some presently taught, to make the 
social rtudies curriculum more effective for living in today's society, 
and why? List the topics you would add or substitute in the left-hand 
column, check whether you consider it an addition or a substitution, 
and give your reason for this addition or substitution,* 



Topic 


Add 


Substitute 


Reason 


^ . . . 









* If a substitution, indicate the presently taught topic for which it would be 
a replacement. 
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TKACHEK INruW-lA'l'iON FOHM 

\n courciinaLion wit.h chis social, studies curriculum project, we would like to 
obtain au overview ol toac.liers working in the social studies area at the elementary 
r.cUool level. . Your cooperation with this phase of the project by completing this 
torm will he most appreciated. All responses will remain anonymous. 

Please respond to the following items as accurately as you can. 

1 . Age 

2. Sex 



3. Degrees held_ 



■I 



A. Major area in degree work_ 
5, Minor area in de^^ree work^ 



6. Grade level pre.sently teaching^ 

7. Grade levels previously taught_ 

8. Number of teaching years 



9. Type of classroom organization in which you work (Examples; self-contained, 
departmentalized, open space, IGE, or other) ^ 

10. Typical size of social studies class you teach . . 

11. Type of classroom organization you ^ ref er_ . 



12. Social studies program organization in your classroom — unit based, text- 
based, or based on some other format. If the last, describe. ^ 



13. Your favorite text or resource material in the social studies area for use by 
the children 1_ 

14. Besides the basic text or texts, what supplementary or other material do ynu 
regularly use in your social studies classes? (Examples: unitexts, films-, 
picture sets, newspapers and other current materials, etc.) ^ 



15, Briefly describe your background In the social sciences^ 
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iiACni'K LH!'0KMAT1(3H R;H!I pa^;e 2 

16. Uriefly det-icrlhe tlio laiL-sf in-service training you have had in the social 
i^Cudi.es area, givin).^ the year and the scope of this training 



17. rhe factor which you feel has the greatest bearing on v;hat topics you teacli 
in social studies at your grade* level 



18. liesiiles social studies, what additional subject areas do you have responsibility 
for Leaching? ^ 



Comments : if you would like co add anything to explain or expand upon your res- 
ponses to any part of the Curriculum Rating Scale or Teacher Information Form — or 
to make comments of a general nature — please use the remaining space on this page 
to do so. 
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Dear Participant: 

Thank you for participating in this study. We hope the results will 
indicate some helpful insights into what teachers feel the elementary social 
studies program should be to help develop effectively functioning, competent, 
confident individuals for today's and tomorrow's society. We hope this will 
help both those people who prepare teachers and those responsible for their 
in-service professional growth to do a better job. Your assistance is great- 
ly appreciated! A copy of the study results will be made available to you 
upon its conclusion. 

Joan Breiter, Ed.D. 
Assistanc Professor^ 
Elementary Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 
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